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than the comparatively small amount of money
which they expected to save by cutting wages. It
is not so much that workers object to the reduction
of wages as they object to being taken in, to being
made the goats, so to speak, for extraordinary profits.
Profits may not be extraordinary but if the workers
think they are, it amounts to the same thing. If
a thoroughly representative body of the workers is
supplied with all the facts, wage adjustments on a
fair basis can always be arrived at.
An illustration of this is the Filene Store in Boston.
Many years ago E. A. Filene received a protest from
a cashier who, being accidentally short in her ac-
counts, asserted that the sum should not be deducted
from her wages because when she was over in her ac-
counts it was the company and not she who received
the money. She thought mistakes could work both
ways. Mr. Filene said: "Let us leave it to a third
party." They did, and the third person decided
against the firm, but the idea gave such general sat-
isfaction that out of it grew a cooperative association
of the employees which now to a very large degree
helps in the management of the store. This coopera-
tive association appoints a committee to audit the
finances, Every employee in that store knows how